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the East, and that before the close of that century there may- 
arise several civilized powers in place of the present decrepid 
countries. Certainly Japan needs and claims the sympathy 
and support of the civilized powers of the West, in the new 
and untried course she has entered upon. 

Tokiwo Yokoi. 
Tokyo, Japan. 



MORALITY AND THE BELIEF IN THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 

The influence of religion upon ethical progress and ethical 
standards has been so often discussed, as well from the stand- 
point of those who defend the claims of religion to be the 
source and the mainstay of morality as from that point of view 
whence the moral life is regarded as having developed quite 
independently of theological creeds, that the subject may per- 
haps seem to stand in no need of further elucidation or develop- 
ment. Yet the whole question is apt to grow somewhat hazy 
and indefinite to the student of the history of morals, because 
its inherent difficulties are greatly increased by the vagueness 
and ambiguity in the use of the word religion, — a Protean 
word of which the meaning changes almost as often as we 
turn from one author to another, sometimes even as we pass 
from one sentence to another. Believing that the essential 
points in the main controversy can be made clearer if this 
source of misunderstanding is removed, I have chosen in 
what follows to speak of the belief in supernaturalism rather 
than the religious belief. And this will at the same time 
mark clearly the limits of the present investigation. For 
there are, as is well known, not a few persons at the present 
day who discard supernaturalism and the miraculous as af- 
fording an interpretation of fact, and perhaps relegate such 
conceptions to the limbo of mere " Aberglaube," who yet 
regard their admiration and reverence for nature and its laws 
as a genuine and sufficient religion. But I do not propose to 
discuss here the possible effect upon morality of such a 
strictly " natural religion" as this, but rather to indicate what 
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those ethical consequences are which flow from religion as 
both popularly and theologically it is usually conceived, — 
that is, as implying a belief in some power or powers " above" 
or "beyond" the world of human beings and natural objects; 
in other words, as inclusive of faith in the supernatural. Su- 
pernaturalism clearly means the belief in an entity or entities, 
a force or forces, in some sort lying outside of or transcend- 
ing the facts, whether of mind or matter, which constitute 
what we call the world of nature. It is the connection of 
this belief with the moral life of man that I propose to 
briefly consider. 

Turning our attention first to the course of ethical progress 
in the past, let us endeavor to see what, in its general outline, 
has been the relation between supernaturalism and morality. 
The view that the latter originated in the former, that moral 
ideas sprang from the belief in supernatural agencies and from 
the feelings such a belief engendered, may be dismissed as 
incompatible with all that we know of man at the relatively 
primitive stages of his development. The study of the savage 
— the type of the race in its infancy — shows that the true 
source of his crude morality is to be looked for not in his 
religious creed, but primarily in his blind and instinctive 
devotion to mere custom. The maintenance of the status quo 
is the uncivilized man's earliest moral ideal; to do as his 
fathers did before him is his golden rule. And when a more 
rational basis for moral judgment is formed, it is purely utili- 
tarian in its character, for men early learn to stamp with 
social approval those kinds of action that tend to the general 
welfare, and to condemn such as are believed to be prejudicial 
to the interests of the community. Thus, the moral standard 
develops along two lines, — the instinctive, where the standard 
is the customary, and the rational, where the standard is the 
useful ; so that moral judgments may often be hesitating or 
inconsistent, that being regarded as good which evidently 
makes for the common weal, and that as right or morally 
befitting which accords with the unwritten but sacred law of 
use and wont. In no case is the origin of the moral distinc- 
tions to be found in a supposed supernatural sphere. 
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Moreover, although the belief of the primitive man in the 
supernatural is an almost universal one, yet not only does it 
not originate ethical ideals and distinctions, but apparently 
at first it does not consciously and directly affect his moral 
life at all, except in so far as it leads to a cult, which is simply 
one instance of custom, and as such is obligatory, or as it 
produces motives of a purely prudential character. The 
ancestor spirit, daemon or fetich, is primarily a power to be 
propitiated, not an example to be imitated nor a supreme 
authority to be referred to in matters of conscience. The 
wrath of the supernatural being must be shunned by all 
means possible, but just on the same grounds that the wrath 
of a strong man is to be avoided by one who is weaker. 
When moral distinctions are once clearly recognized, and 
the supernatural conceptions themselves are regarded from 
an ethical stand-point, the religious sanction, as we shall see, 
may have a very important share in determining the character 
and color of the moral life ; but the first steps in moralization 
are almost certainly taken independently of the religious 
creed. 

There are two ways in which the belief in the supernatural 
can have an influence upon ethical progress-; first, by modi- 
fying the content of the moral law, and so affecting the ethical 
ideal ; and, secondly, by affording an incentive to obedience 
to the law and to the effort to realize the ideal ; in other 
words, supernaturalism helps to determine the standard of 
morality and may provide for it a sanction. 

I. Supernaturalism has affected the ethical standard. The 
belief in the existence of superhuman beings or disembodied 
spirits, which is so nearly universal among the rudest savages 
that we may safely affirm that it must have appeared in a very 
early chapter of the history of human evolution, expresses 
itself almost always in some form of ceremonial cult. The 
spirits or gods, possessing as they do great and mysterious 
powers, must from prudential motives be propitiated by 
sacrifices, prayers, or ceremonies supposed to be acceptable to 
them. Such acts of worship naturally tend to become highly 
important duties to the savage mind, both because all cere- 
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monial readily becomes stereotyped and so acquires the 
sanctity which pertains to generally recognized custom, and 
also because the due performance of them would be held to 
be essential to the general safety and welfare, since their non- 
observance might call down upon the whole tribe the wrath 
of the offended spirit. Hence from a comparatively early 
stage of the moral development of any people with whom the 
belief in the supernatural is lively and strong, the trans- 
gression of the ceremonial law is apt to be regarded as 
especially heinous, while the consistent and faithful observ- 
ance of all its details ranks as highly virtuous. It is hardly 
necessary to show that this may cause very serious deviations 
from a rational standard of morals, and that the advancement 
of such a people along the lines of true progress may be cor- 
respondingly retarded, since what would really promote the 
general good may be prohibited, while what is injurious to 
health and happiness may be inculcated and approved. Thus 
it often has happened that from foolish, cruel, or degrading 
ceremonials being ranked as duties, the influence of the belief 
in supernatural objects of worship has had a distinctly per- 
nicious effect; the moral judgment being warped and an un- 
worthy standard of conduct being maintained. 

But it is not only by giving an undue prominence to cere- 
monial observances that supernaturalism has influenced the 
moral judgment of conduct. The depth and strength of the 
feelings, whether of fear, reverence, or love, that the con- 
sciousness of the mystery and grandeur of supernatural 
beings calls forth, readily leads the believer to attach special 
importance to the recognition by other men of these objects 
of worship. In proportion as the existence of the super- 
natural is intensely realized and its influence upon the indi- 
vidual's own life is acutely felt, is it difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that others ought to hold, ought even to be forced 
to hold, the same faith. If the spirit worshipped is a tribal 
god, then all the members of the tribe should acknowledge 
him ; if he is conceived as the Lord of the whole earth, then 
all mankind must kneel at his foot-stool. If his wrath is to 
be feared above all, and his favor is more to be desired than 
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life, then almost any methods may seem justifiable that will 
lead men to believe in him and serve him. Nor is this the 
case only at an early stage of moralization, or while religion 
is crude and undeveloped. The more ardent the desire to do 
good to humanity, and the more earnest and deep the re- 
ligious conviction, the stronger is the motive to bring about a 
general belief in the supernatural object of veneration. The 
gloomy record of forced conversions, religious wars, perse- 
cutions, and martyrdoms would not so often have darkened 
the pages of history had not supernaturalism enlisted on its 
side the altruistic feelings and the genuine convictions of men 
as well as their baser and more brutal passions. 

And in close connection with such practical perversions of 
the moral standard, we find this other undesirable effect of 
supernaturalism, that it has tended to attach a higher ethical 
value to the acceptance of particular opinions than to the free 
and unbiased search for truth. It cannot, indeed, be main- 
tained that this error always accompanies such a belief, or 
that there are not those among its opponents, as well as 
among its adherents, who have been guilty of it. Science and 
secular culture have had their dogmatists as well as theology, 
and many a believer in the supernatural has frankly recog- 
nized the moral worth of all sincere and candid inquiry 
irrespective of what its results may be. But we cannot read 
the long and yet unfinished story of the conflict between 
science and theology without perceiving that the free spirit 
of investigation has again and again been challenged and the 
progress of knowledge retarded by the demand for an irra- 
tional, because an unquestioning, faith. 

So far, then, the effects of the belief in the supernatural 
would seem to have been hurtful rather than helpful to the 
development of a rational and adequate moral standard, yet in 
one respect it has been of very great benefit. In the more 
highly evolved and spiritualized forms of religion the supreme 
object of worship is concerned not only as the source of the 
moral law, but as its fullest exemplification and realization. 
All that is highest, most glorious and most crood is regarded 
as actually existent in the Divine Archetype. This has inevi- 
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tably tended to give vividness, strength, and permanence to 
the moral ideal, just because the ideal is thereby held to be 
in the completest sense the real. The ethical standard in 
such a case is in no danger of being looked upon as some- 
thing dependent upon habit and custom, or as being merely 
subjective, and therefore uncertain and fluctuating; it is 
" eternal in the heavens." It is fixed and immutable because 
based upon the Divine character and attributes. And thus 
retrogression in the conception of the moral law becomes 
almost impossible while the religious faith holds firm. It may 
be true that the moral qualities of the Divine ideal are in feet 
merely reflections of the highest moral culture of the com- 
munity, but once they are ascribed to the object of worship 
they can hardly lose their place as virtues. By thus giving 
stability to the ethical ideal, and by presenting it to the imag- 
ination in concrete form while yet invested with all the 
mystery and glory of a power superhuman and supreme, 
religious faith has doubtless helped to raise humanity to a 
higher moral plane. 

2. But it is in relation to the sanction that it has afforded 
to ethics that the influence of supernaturalism has been the 
most wide-spread and the most potent. Only very slowly and 
gradually has the conception of a purely moral motive for the 
moral life dawned upon the mind of man ; even now it is but 
very vaguely and hesitatingly recognized, and the reason for 
good conduct is often sought for everywhere rather than in 
the intrinsic desirability of such conduct. Extra ethical sanc- 
tions, then, have been necessary to form a scaffolding for the 
building up of that rational morality which when completed 
can stand in need of no such extraneous and alien support. 

So soon as in the gradual advance of the human race moral 
distinctions were generally recognized, the practical problem 
to be solved was how to induce men to abstain from the evil 
and to do the good, — how to bring into existence that sort 
of conduct and character that was regarded as praiseworthy. 
The most obvious and immediate means of doing this was by 
the infliction of punishment on any individual whose actions 
were regarded as reprehensible. Even before the moral aspect 
Vol. VII.— No. 2 13 
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of conduct had come clearly into the social consciousness, an 
injured person, in order to avenge himself and protect his in- 
terests, would try to hurt or destroy him to whom the injury 
was due. With the opening out of the moral consciousness 
this desire of the individual to inflict penalties is held to be 
justifiable ; it becomes the " lex talionis" which society at first, 
by recognizing and approving, and later by modifying, gener- 
alizing, and systematizing, transforms into the legal and social 
sanctions. Thus those- men whose conduct would naturally 
tend to be mischievous and dangerous are restrained, and 
motives are formed leading them to a better course of action. 
Without some such influence it is hard to see how morality 
could have been developed at all. For the impulsive, unre- 
flective, and half-irrational mind of uncivilized man could not 
feel such a degree of satisfaction in the contemplation of 
actions conducive to the general welfare and his own higher 
life as would counterbalance the desi're for his immediate and 
selfish enjoyment. The essential beauty of holiness demands 
for its appreciation a highly evolved and cultivated moral taste. 
Pleasant results must be closely and constantly associated with 
good conduct, and painful results with evil conduct, during the 
stages preliminary to that of a relatively perfected moraliza- 
tion, in which the good becomes in itself pleasurable and evil 
painful. 

Now, to this wholesome and necessary discipline of the 
moral life the belief in the supernatural lends a powerful aid. 
The mysterious and unseen powers, which at first are often 
conceived mainly as the originators of strange and untoward 
events, disturbing the ordinary course of nature or determin- 
ing the fate of men, can strike with resistless force the evil- 
doer whom his fellows will not or dare not punish. Offences 
of which no human being is witness, or which are done 
against those who are too weak to retaliate, may draw down 
on the culprit the wrath of an angry deity. And while the power 
of men can affect him only during this life, he may recognize 
in the supernatural avenger a more far-reaching authority, so 
that the grave itself may be no refuge for him. From the 
Divine eye there is no hiding, from the sentence of the super- 
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human judge there is no appeal, from the penalty he inflicts 
there is no escape. But it is not only in the distant and dim 
vistas of a future existence that man foresees the threats and 
promises of the supernatural power carried out; in the pros- 
perity and misfortunes of the present life he detects the recom- 
pense of good and evil actions. How fully such a mode of 
explaining the diverse fates of men may permeate the whole 
consciousness of a people and influence its ethical growth is 
clearly apparent from the Old Testament history of the Jews. 
The Jewish literature before the era of Christianity is pro- 
foundly ethical, and the successive periods of the national life 
show a progressive movement towards a pure and noble moral 
system. Yet seldom does the Hebrew prophet or Psalmist 
appeal to a higher motive to goodness than that of the divine 
blessing that is promised to the well-doer, nor does he urge a 
stronger deterrent from sin than that the face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil, to cut off the remembrance of them 
from the earth. The book of Job bears witness to the tre- 
mendous mental and moral upheaval in the mind of a devout 
Jew when first the doubt has suggested itself whether human 
fates are in truth divinely allotted to men on the basis of their 
personal deserts. 

Nor did the influence of the religious sanction grow less 
when Christianity introduced its higher code of morals. Di- 
vine rewards and punishments are not, however, for the most 
part conceived by the Christian writers as temporal and ex- 
ternal goods and penalties, — though this view is not altogether 
absent. In the main, it is either the anticipation of the joys 
or pains of a spiritual life beyond the grave that forms the 
motive to good conduct, or (and this is the more essentially 
Christian notion) it is the feelings that come from a sense of 
being pleasing or displeasing to God that determine the soul 
to goodness. Pains and pleasures are still recognized as form- 
ing what we may call a moral lever by which to raise human 
nature, but the more spiritual and internal character of the 
experience to which the feelings are attached gives a different 
coloring to the motive. We have here, in fact, an approxima- 
tion to a purely ethical sanction, since, in so far as the concep- 
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tion of the Divine Being is identified with that of the ethical 
ideal, the motive becomes the recognition of that pleasure 
which exists for the perfectly moralized consciousness in a 
good action and of the pain that it feels in a bad one. 

Recognizing, then, the very mixed character of the influ- 
ence of supernaturalism upon the ethical standards of man- 
kind, but recognizing, also, that to a very considerable extent 
the moral life of our race has been benefited by the existence 
of the sanction it has afforded, what conclusion, we may ask, 
is to be drawn in regard to the future connection between 
ethical progress and the belief in the supernatural ? To re- 
vert to a figure already made use of, is this belief an integral 
and permanent part of the moral structure which civilized 
man has so slowly and with such difficulty built up, or is it 
only a temporary scaffolding which may, indeed, for a time 
have served a useful purpose, but which at last may be re- 
moved without loss or danger to the edifice ? 

It is still maintained by many thoughtful persons that the 
motive provided by a belief in the supernatural is an ever- 
necessary factor in the elevation and amelioration of human 
society ; and that, consequently, the loss or even the weaken- 
ing of this belief must at any time prove an irreparable injury 
to the world. This view does not always depend upon the 
certainty of there being a substantial support in reality for 
such a creed. It is the utility, not the truth, of supernatural- 
ism that is at the present day chiefly emphasized. It may or 
may not express adequately the ultimate facts of the uni- 
verse, but, in any case, it is asserted, there is an inestimable 
advantage in its acceptance by the mass of mankind as a sat- 
isfactory explanation of things. So, and only so, are they to 
be provided with a sufficient reason for pursuing that course 
of conduct which promotes the general weal. Such is the 
thesis maintained by Mr. Kidd in his widely-read book on 
social evolution. But his argument, ingenious though it is, 
is throughout vitiated by the wholly unwarranted assumption 
being made that so far as a man acts rationally he must 
always have his own individual pleasure as his conscious 
aim, to the exclusion of what is for the interests of others, — 
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an assumption which belongs only to the crudest forms of 
egoistic hedonism, and which has been repeatedly shown to 
be inconsistent with the results gained by a careful psycho- 
logical analysis of the phenomena of instinctive and volun- 
tary acts. In truth, long before our modern science of psy- 
chology was developed, it only needed the vigorous common 
sense and clear insight of Joseph Butler to show that benevo- 
lence as a motive to action is both natural and rational. If, 
indeed, the existence of altruistic feeling and action were 
based on a belief in a supernatural power that bestows rewards 
and punishments, then morality itself must rise and fall with 
the increase and decrease of the acceptance of this creed; 
but such a theory finds absolutely no support in psychology, 
ethics, or the history of civilization. Morality is not a child 
of supernaturalism at all, important though the influence of 
the latter upon the former has often been. Those who regard 
the religious sanction as essential to morality in its higher 
developments fail to see that it is in truth an extra moral 
sanction, and that the whole course of ethical development 
is in the direction of gradually, to an ever-increasing extent, 
supplanting the motives afforded by the feelings artificially 
or indirectly connected with conduct by those of the feelings 
directly arising from the conduct itself, — that is, by substi- 
tuting the strictly moral for even the highest forms of the 
prudential motive. 

There would seem, therefore, to be no ground for the sup- 
position that were the belief in the supernatural at last to 
disappear, an annihilation of ethical distinctions or the elimi- 
nation of all inducement to good conduct must result. And 
yet it may be granted that were such a change in the popular 
creed to take place rapidly and generally there might not 
improbably occur a very serious decline in morality. One 
motive, and that a very powerful one, deterring ordinary man 
from wrong-doing would be taken away. Moreover, the 
moral ideal having been for long centuries identified by the 
thought of Christendom with the Supreme Being who is the 
object of religious worship, the association of the moral with 
the supernatural is so close and intimate that theological 
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disbelief might for a time have a tendency to produce ethical 
nihilism. That in the case of individuals this has not unfre- 
quently seemed to be the result seems certain, but it is not so 
certain whether this has not often been only a temporary loss, 
after which a true and sound basis for the moral life has been 
reached. Assuredly, with the nobler and more earnest minds, 
alike among those that are profoundly religious in their be- 
liefs and those who reject such beliefs altogether, motives 
enough exist that are quite independent of all supernatural 
support for striving to lead lives of purity, honor, and benevo- 
lence. But for the " weaker brethren," those who are prone 
to do evil even when the strongest inducements to right action 
are present, we may well fear any sudden and violent disturb- 
ance of the sanctions that help to hedge them in to the straight 
and narrow path of duty. With regard to opinions that affect 
strongly the daily lives and habits of the masses of men, it is 
desirable that any great change should come about but slowly, 
and by the gradual substitution of other ideas rather than by 
a rapid and widespread mental or moral revolution. If the 
supernatural sanction should seem to be growing weaker and 
to be losing ground, it would be highly important that the 
other sanctions, legal, social, and ethical, should be strength- 
ened as far as possible and enabled to take its place. 

As to whether any great change in this direction will ever 
occur or not, whether the belief in the supernatural is fated 
to decline and ultimately to pass away, or whether it is a per- 
manent part of our human endowment, or has such a justifi- 
cation and support in the real nature of the universe that as 
time goes on it will only be strengthened and deepened with 
the further growth and enlightenment of the human mind, — 
this is a question of which the answer lies beyond the scope 
of the present paper. No observer of mankind, no student 
of history, can fail to see that this belief is very far-reaching 
and has great vitality. In our own day, and among the most 
cultured communities, and apart altogether from the direct 
results of religious teaching, we need only look at the prev- 
alence of " spiritualism," the credit given by intelligent per- 
sons to stories of ghosts and apparitions, and the readiness 
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with which many distinguished men of science and letters are 
ready to accept supernatural interpretations of any phenomena 
of which, as yet, no satisfactory natural explanation can be 
given, in order to realize to what a deep and strong instinct 
supernaturalism appeals. To the earliest dawn of human 
life belonged the awakening of that instinct; we need not an- 
ticipate that it will disappear either suddenly or soon. 

E. Ritchie. 

Wellesley College. 



THE RESTORATION OF ECONOMICS TO ETHICS. 

Dorothea, the philanthropic heroine of " Middlemarch," 
complains of political economy as " the never-explained sci- 
ence thrust as an extinguisher over all her lights." This was 
in the reign of William IV. ; but had she lived forty years 
later, she could still have repeated wellnigh the same com- 
plaint. For, at any rate in England, the efforts of Cairnes to 
restate, and of Jevons to revolutionize the orthodox political 
economy, had still left it with grounds and scope obscure, and 
with its general character neither human nor humane. But 
during the last quarter of a century, by a happy change, it 
has become to a great extent intelligible and ethical. Thus, 
for example, instead of a definition like Senior's, as the science 
which states the laws regulating the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, as far as they depend on the action of the 
human mind ; Professor Marshall says it is " a study of man's 
actions in the ordinary business of life ; it inquires how he 
gets his income and how he uses it." (" Principles of Eco- 
nomics," third edition, p. 1.) And we are told, "there is no 
truth in the common opinion that economics regards man as 
absorbed in a selfish pursuit of wealth." (Ibid., p. 83.) Again, 
Professor Smart, the interpreter for English readers of the 
Austrian school of economists, justifies an ethical inquiry at 
the end of his "Studies in Economics," by the fact that 
" ethics and economics are now recognized to have such close 
relations." And the American Professor Hadley, who is 
above all suspicion of sentiment or soft money, writes, in his 



